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and it is interesting to observe how a philosopher approaching the subject 

from a stand-point very different from that of many modern students 

of social tendencies reaches a conception of the goal not so very remote 

from theirs. The difference lies in the means. For Professor Royce the 

end is to be obtained not by coercion but through the development of 

public opinion in its best sense, not through mechanical devices but 

through a process of spiritual assimilation. 

The doctrine of loyalty as here set forth neither invites nor demands 

criticism on the formal or metaphysical side. Here is a theory of the 

moral life: The question is, Is it a mere flapping of metaphysical wings, 

or can it endure the ordeal of a practical application? It is impossible 

to read this volume without admiration for the way in which the test 

has been withstood. 

C. A. Bennett. 
Yale University. 

Die Ethik Kants. Entwurf zu einem Neubau auf Grund einer Kritik 

des Kantischen Moralprincips. Von Wilhelm Koppelmann. Berlin, 

Reuther und Reichard, 1907. — pp. viii, 92. 

Within the last decade or so interest in ethics has steadily grown in 
Germany, and this has naturally led to a renewed study of Kant's moral 
philosophy. To the number of able treatises written by Hegler, Schmidt, 
Hagerstrom, Vorlander, Forster, Menzer, Adickes, and Messer, we can 
now add that of Koppelmann, the author of Kritik des sittlichen Bewusst- 
seins. Owing to the significance of Kant's ethics for his world-view and 
the fact that many of the younger German scholars have been attracted 
by the ethical teachings of the great criticist, investigations such as these 
possess more than a historical value to students of philosophy. The 
present work, for example, attempts not merely to offer an interpretation 
and criticism of the Kantian theory, but also to develop the basal moral 
laws from the a priori conditions of a spiritual kingdom — the kingdom 
of ends, as Kant would say — which are held to be the same in all rational 
beings and can therefore be known with absolute certainty. In this 
respect Koppelmann agrees with Kant in his endeavor to deduce the 
moral principles from the notion of a rational being as such, or, better, 
from the notion of a kingdom of rational beings. He accepts as correct 
both Kant's method and his premises, but tries to show that Kant reaches 
a perfectly barren formula by exaggerating the principle of autonomy. 

As the most fruitful teaching in Kant's ethics our author regards the 
idea — not clearly and directly expressed — -that action in accordance 
with the principle of 'fitness for universal legislation' will result in the 
highest good, in the preservation of a society in which the highest is to be 
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realized. With this opinion I entirely agree: the thought in the back- 
ground of Kant's consciousness was the notion of an ideal society, a 
society of rational beings; and it was the tacit assumption of this idea 
that made his fundamental principle in any way acceptable as a criterion. 
But it is the silent introduction of this standard, which after all, makes 
the system teleological, a thing Kant tried so hard to avoid. And he 
thinks he can avoid it, just as Koppelmann proposes to avoid it, by 
holding fast to the absoluteness of the categorical imperative. This 
theory is not social eudaemonism, Koppelmann holds, for the welfare 
ethics declares that the act is moral if directed toward the realization 
of the ideal state, a view that would inevitably lead us to the principle 
that the end justifies the means. This criticism, however, is based on a 
misunderstanding of the welfare theory. It does not necessarily teach 
that man either does or ought to think always of the highest good ; social 
eudaemonism is not identical with what Sidgwick calls empirical utili- 
tarianism. The social eudaemonist could accept the Kantian definition 
of duty and still assert the social good to be the final test of morality. 
He could also, as has been pointed out often enough, make friends with 
the intuitionist. That he ordinarily refuses to regard the blind accept- 
ance of a categorical imperative as a higher moral motive than the con- 
scious adoption of a social end, is by no means to his discredit. However 
that may be, in so far as the categorical imperative aims at the establish- 
ment of a society of rational beings, and in so far as this ideal is the 
ultimate, though tacit, criterion of right and wrong, Kant's ethical theory 
belongs to the very school of thought which he so bitterly attacked. 

The most fatal error, however, in Kant's teaching, according to Koppel- 
mann, is his conception of autonomy, the view that the autonomous will 
forms the moral rules. The moral rules do not necessarily spring from 
the will: they may, like theoretical truths, have their seat in reason. 
Koppelmann therefore eliminates this notion of autonomy, retaining the 
other elements of the doctrine, and develops what he believes to be the 
logical consequences of the Kantian principles as follows: The moral 
rules are valid for all rational beings, absolutely valid in the sense of 
being independent of private inclinations and purposes. They are, fur- 
ther, laws which regulate the mutual relations of rational beings; they 
have social character, as Kant himself intimates. All the moral rules 
can be comprehended in one: Have respect for the autonomy of reason, 
that is, be truthful. Kant believed that no moral laws were given a 
priori, but that there was only one principle of guidance for practical laws. 
The result of this teaching was that, in order to derive his moral laws, 
he was compelled to have recourse to empirical ends, for even his highest 
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good takes on an empirical character. Koppelmann, on the other hand, 
regards his own laws as laws which we actually apply as moral standards, 
as a priori laws, which are rooted in our own innermost essence. 

That the teachings of the modern teleological school of ethics have 
not been without influence upon our author is also apparent from his 
answer to the question concerning the sanction of the categorical impera- 
tive. Sollen is really a Wollen, though not exactly in the way in which 
Kant had understood it. As rational beings we desire complete spiritual 
community and, consequently, also the reign of the laws of the spiritual 
community. We desire them all the more because the dignity of mankind 
and our own personal worth and dignity depend upon them. It is there- 
fore not necessary to have recourse to a noumenal world in order to 
explain the consciousness of obligation; we really desire what the cate- 
gorical imperative aims at. This conception enables Koppelmann to 
solve a problem which had given Kant a great deal of trouble, the question 
of the relation of morality and happiness. How can the desire for happi- 
ness, which forms an inextinguishable factor in the human soul, be recon- 
ciled with morality? Man desires the spiritual kingdom and his happiness 
depends on the realization of that kingdom; his desire for happiness 
therefore is identical with his desire for the kingdom. But since his 
moral aspirations are also directed towards that kingdom, there is a 
harmony between the desire for the universal reign of the moral law and 
the desire for happiness. If Kant had seen this, it would not have been 
necessary for him to bring in the idea of God merely to make possible 
the realization of happiness in proportion to virtue. At the same time, 
according to Koppelmann, man must believe in the realization of the 
highest good, and faith in the highest good necessarily leads to religion, 
Or rather, to ethical monotheism; indeed, the consistent development of 
faith in the highest good necessarily points to a supersensible realization 
of the same. As with Kant, metaphysical conceptions are here regarded 
as inseparable from the ethical conceptions. 

The theory developed by Koppelmann shows a tendency common in 
our day to make peace between the different schools of ethics. It seeks 
to reconcile the principles of rationalistic intuitionism, as taught by Kant, 
with the so-called teleological theory, both in the hedonistic and energistic 
forms of the latter. The emphasis, however, is laid on the rigoristic 
element: though 'universal legislation' aims at the highest good, we must 
not consciously aim at this, but must do our duty for duty's sake. The 
free will problem is also settled in a manner agreeable to most modern 
moralists. Koppelmann refuses to accept Kant's doctrine of freedom 
in the form in which Kant offers it, and assumes a causality of reason: 
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a man is free when he can resist his inclinations through reason; a man 
governed by his reason, by moral principles, is free. Why some men 
are lacking in moral principle, others not, the author does not undertake 
to explain; he accepts it as an inexplicable fact. And it is wiser to make 
this confession than to assume with Kant that the good will is a will 
chosen by a timeless, intelligible character. 

Frank Thilly. 
Cornell University. 

The Duty of Altruism. By Ray Madding McConnell. New York, 

The Macmillan Company, 1910. — pp. vi, 266. 

The problem which Dr. McConnell has set before himself in The Duty 
of Altruism is whether it is "possible to prove to the selfish man that 
altruism is right and rational." Right he defines in terms of what we 
should do well to call the idealistic theory, even though, in order to do so, 
we may have to alter our terminology at one or two other points. The 
application to conduct of the adjectives right and wrong is due to the 
presence of an ideal; the right is a form of the good, and the good means 
that which is adopted as an end by the will. That this position, with 
proper definitions, is identical with the view that moral judgments have 
their source in the emotions of approbation and disapprobation, is ex- 
plicitly recognized. The rational is defined — in accordance with a com- 
mon, but by no means universal, form of idealism — as being merely that 
mode of conduct leading to the end that appeals to desire. From these 
accounts of the fundamental terms Dr. McConnell believes it follows 
immediately that moral distinctions are absolutely subjective; so that 
it is sheer nonsense to say to another person, "You ought." For either 
he is actually pursuing the end in question, so that your "ought" is 
unnecessary; or else it does not appeal to him, in which case the "ought" 
is mere nonsense. The attempt to avoid this conclusion by asserting 
that the interests of the broadest egoism — which the author seems to 
assume is a universal characteristic of human nature — and of altruism 
are identical, is declared to be inadmissible, because such identity is in 
fact not complete. 

The conclusion derived from the above definition of right is fortified 
by a critique of the various theories that claim universal validity for the 
moral judgment. This critique occupies the greater part of the book. 
By implication, all egoistic theories, hedonistic or otherwise, are rejected, 
though they are not subjected to a special examination. Theological 
theories, the first to be studied, are condemned on grounds familiar to 
every one and now almost universally accepted. The chapter on meta- 
physical theories criticises the system of Kant, Schopenhauer's doctrine 



